CONSEQUENCES OF DIETARY DEFICIENCIES

comprehensive definition, but it is one which has gained wide
support and has much to recommend it. Naturally other fac-
tors besides diet, for example, lack of sleep, overwork, and
chronic infective disease, may influence an individual's 'state "
of nutrition5 when understood in this wide sense; but diet still
remains one of the most important influencing "factors.
I The specific methods for assessing the state of nutrition may
be divided into three groups: (i) the comparison of certain
measurements with a chosen standard; (2) the formation of a
general clinical impression of the state of health and develop-
ment; (3) tests to assess physiological efficiency and to detect
incipient deficiency disease. None of these tests is absolutely
reliable, but they are the only methods yet available, and when
used in combination as, in practice, they frequently are, they
furnish a fairly accurate indication of the general state of
nutrition.

(i) The first method, often called the canthropometric
measure', includes measurements of height, sitting height and
weight, and the comparison of these with a chosen standard
for the age. This standard may be either an 'average' or an
'optimum' standard; average if it is arrived at by measure-
ments of a large unselected group, optimum if the group upon
which it is based is selected on account of its superior physical
characteristics. These measurements are then combined in
various ways to give a more accurate indication of the exact
state of nutrition. One of the simplest classifications, which has
been widely and successfully used in the United States, is that
suggested by Emerson:15

1. Ten per cent or more below average weight for height =
'malnutrition'.

2.  Under average, but less than 10 per cent = 'borderline'.

3. Average to 20 per cent above = 'normal3 (about 10 per
cent above is considered ideal).

4.  Twenty per cent above average = overweight.

The Berlin Conference of 1932 on cthe most suitable method
for detecting malnutrition due to the "economic depression" '
recommended the rather more elaborate Telidisi' method.
This method was devised by Pirquet and widely used in Vienna
after the War, with considerable success. The fundamental
formula is as follows: